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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


Not long after the important change in his 
position, as a fully recognized Minister of Christ, 
he believed it required of him again to travel 
in the service of the Gospel. 

“ Feeling drawings of Gospel love,” he writes, 
“towards some parts of the sea shore about Cape 
May, Great Egg Harbor, &c., &c., having obtain- 
ed the approbation and certificate of my friends, 
I set off about the middle of 7th mo., 1798. 
My dear friend Joseph Clark accompanied me 
in this service. Besides visiting Friends in 
those parts, we went into about eighty-four 
families, mostly of the poorer class of inhabi- 
tants. We had also several meetings amongst 
those of other denominations. Very gracious 
was my dear Master in leading me about and 
instructing me, and also in qualifying me, his 
very poor servant, who was but a child, for the 
work he had sent me to do. I returned home, 
after an absence of about three weeks and a 
half. 

Hearing that the yellow fever had again 
made its appearance in Philadelphia, the great 
exercise under which I had been for its in- 
habitants, returned with weight, and I felt it 
my duty to go back to the city. O how thank- 
ful did I feel that I had not wilfully departed 
from the Lord’s pointings of duty, last winter, 
by not proclaiming through the streets, the 
coming of that visitation of mortality among 
them. If I had wilfully departed from the 
Lord’s command, it would then, I think, have 
been too hard for me to bear. 

A few days after 1 heard of the appearance 
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of the fever, while I was yet in Jersey, as I was 
sitting in a room, with my mind retired before 
the Lord, I was seized with a violent pain in my 
back, head and bones, accompanied with a great 
shaking ; but my mind continued perfectly calm 
in the Lord’s presence. After having remain- 
ed some time in that state, considering why it 
was so with me, a secret language was proclaim- 
ed; ‘This is the manner in which those who 
are seized with the yellow fever are affected ; 
thou must return to the city, and attend on the 
sick ; and thus also shall the disease take, hold 
of thee,’ or words very similar. My spirit 
bowed in prostration before the Lord, and said, 
‘Thy will be done.’ Then I felt again free 
from pain. I proceeded immediately to Phila- 
delphia, keeping these things, however, to 
myself. 

My friends of Woodbury, Haddonfield, &c., 
among whom I passed, endeavored to dissuade 
me from going to the city, representing what 
dangers I should encounter; but my mind was 
perfectly calm and serene about that. When I 
came into it, the sight was solemn. That great 
city, but a few days before full of inhabitants, 
was now nearly deserted ; its heretofore crowded 
streets were now trodden by a few solitary in- 
dividuals, whose countenances bespoke serious» 
ness or sadness. On reaching the friend’s 
house where I made my home, I found it shut 
up, like most of the neighbors’; but, obtaining 
the key, I opened it, and resumed my former 
abode, though alone in it. Several of my 
friends were urgent that I should go and stay 
with them, but I could not be easy so to do. 
Under the impression | had that I should have 
the fever, I was unwilling to expose any of my 
friends to take it from me. 

I went about for some time, visiting the sick 
and dying, and assisting in burying the dead. 
My friend E. G. [Edward Garrigues] was a 
faithful colleague in this solemn work, which, 
however awful and gloomy, was yet attended 
with much peacefulness. My feelings were 
much awakened, both on account of strangers 
and Friends. How sweet and peaceful was the 
close of some, so that I could have joyfully ex- 
changed my situation for theirs; but how great 
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the contrast with others! Some joyfully and 
smilingly departed, in the fulness of the hope 
which the Gospel inspires; whereas others ex- 
perienced the agony and horrors of death— 
throwing their arms around me, to keep hold of 
a living object, crying out in bitterness, ‘ I can- 
not die! Iam not fit todie!’ The horror of 
the scene is yet present with me. O that those 
who live in pleasure might pause awhile, and 
contemplate the awful subject. Do not leave 
it to a sick-bed, or a dying hour, to make your 
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having become cold, my coffin was ordered, and 
I was even returned among the daily deaths to 
the board of health, as a ‘ French Quaker.’ But 
my dear Master had some further work for me 
to do, before I could be prepared to enter into 
his Divine rest. 

During the whole of that sickness I con- 
tinued entirely sensible, and whilst death 


seemed to be approaching, and I had turned 
myself on one side, the more easily, as J thought, 

























































































































































































































































to breathe my last, my spirit feeling already as 
encircled by the angelic host in the Heavenly 
Presence, a secret but powerful language was 
proclaimed on this wise: ‘Thou shalt not die, 
but live—thy work is not yet done.’ Then the 
corners of the earth, over seas and lands, were 
opened to me, where I should have to labor in 
































peace with God. Rather, I beseech you, im- 
prove diligently your opportunity in time of 
health, and, whilst the Lord’s visitation is ex- 
tended to you, make your calling and election 
sure, through Jesus Christ! 

In those days former friends were deserted ; 


yea, even the wife was left by her husband, and|the service of the Gospel of Christ. © what 
the husband became a stranger to his wife—j}amazement I was filled with! What a solemn 
seeking their safety in flight, leaving their sick |and awful prospect was set before me! Sorrow 


to the care of a strange nurse. The dead 
bodies were conveyed to the grave, in most in- 
stances, with no other convoy than the hearse 
and driver. This was the case even with those, 
who, weeks before, might have been attended 
by hundreds. Most of the places of worship 
were shut up. I think, for a while, none in 
that great city were left open, but the meetings 
of Friends, to which many of the sober people 
who could leave the sick, often came; and we 
had solemn meetings, for the Lord’s presence 
and power were with us. 

The evening of the 25th of the Highth 
month, having been much engaged that day, in 
providing for about ten Lascars, (East India 
men) discharged from a ship, and left destitute, 
without friends in a deserted city, and also with 
some of my dear friends who were ill with the 
fever, as I was in my chamber, exercised before 
the Lord on account of the sick, some of whom 
were near their end, and actually dying at that 
very time, about eleven o’clock at night, just as 
I had laid down, my spirit being gathered in the 
Lord’s presence, I felt myself seized with the 
same kind of pains I had upon me when in New 
Jersey, and the language was heard: ‘ This is 
what I told thee thou must prepare for” My 
soul was, as it were, swallowed up in the love 
of God, and perfectly contented in the will of 
the Lord, though I did not see the end of this 
dispensation. After remaining about an hour 
in that state, feeling my strength fast declining, 
and being alone in the house, 1 went down 
stairs to unlock the front door. Had I deferred 
this a little longer, it is probable that I should 
not have had sufficient strength to do it, for it 
was with difficulty that I went up stairs again. 
My friend, E. G., not seeing me the next day 
at the usual time, came to the house. He soon 
brought me a physician and a nurse. The 
former paid me but a few visits; for he took 
the fever, and died five days after. The dis- 
order so increased upon me that, my extremities 


took hold of me at the words; for it seemed as 
if I had had already a foot-hold in the Heaven- 
ly places. I wept sore; but, as it was the 
Divine will, I bowed in reverence before Him, 
interceding that, after I had, by His assistance, 
been enabled to do the work He had for me to 
do, and the end of my days in this probationary 
state had fully come, I might be permitted to 
be placed in the same state in which I then 
was, pass through the valley and shadow of 
death strengthened by His Divine presence, and 
enter finally into those glorious mansions, at the 
threshold of which my spirit had then come. I 
saw and felt that which cannot be written. 
Suffice it to say, that from that very time the 
disorder subsided. My strength, by degrees, re- 
turned, and, in a very few days, I was able to be 
removed to my kind friends’, EK. and M. G., where 
I felt quite easy to go. Their brother was then 
ill in the house, and died a few days after; I 
was able to minister to him to the last. Soon 
after this, five of that family were taken sick, 
and, for a while, some of them were so ill, that 
going from one to the other, I hardly knew 
which of them would die first. My health was 
yet very slender, yet I think I was about a week 
without undressing to go to bed. For part of 
this time there were only two of us to care for 
them; no nurses could be obtained. The pre- 
cious seasons, however, which I had by the sick 
beds of my friends, sitting under the canopy of 
the Lord’s presence, often changed these scenes 
of mourning into joy. They all recovered, and, 
the sickness in the city continuing, I resumed 
my Visits to the sick and the poor. 

One circumstance I may not omit to notice, 
as a confirmation of what the Lord had showed 
me, respecting the exercises [ must prepare for 
during the residue of my pilgrimage. In a re- 
ligious opportunity, soon after my recovery, at 
the first Second-day morning meeting I was able 
to attend, A. Howell, in the course of his testi- 
mony, mentioned me by name, and said that the 
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Lord had raised me up, having a service for me 
to the isles and nations afar off, to the east and 
west, the north and south. I had been careful 
to keep to myself the view I had had of these 
things, on what seemed to me a death-bed. I 
knew therefore that this was a confirmation of 
the word of the Lord to me, which, like Mary 
of old, I hid in my heart.” 

The end of the Ninth month was now ap- 
proaching; the fever continued to prevail in 
the city, and the mortality was rather on the 
increase, when the usual time for holding the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia drew near. 
Only few families of Friends, who were able to 
entertain company, remained in the city, and it 
was no matter of surprise that considerable 
anxiety should prevail as to the attendance of 
the meeting. On the appointed day, the 22d of 
the month, however, more Friends than could 
have been expected, under such circumstances, 


. arrived, “ with their lives offered as a sacrifice, 


should the Lord be pleased so to permit.” 
Though the number assembled was compara- 
tively small, they were “owned of the Lord, 
and much blessed together in their meetings.” 
Stephen Grellet makes the following remarks in 
his journal at that time: 

“ First-day, 23rd. We had very small meet- 
ings. Instead of the crowd we have usually, at 
these seasons of our annual solemnities, we are 
now, as after the shaking of the olive tree, or 
the gleaning grapes after the vintage. Yet the 
Lord owned us in a remarkable manner, by the 
overshadowing of his Divine presence. O my 
soul, never forget the great mercy and loving- 
kindness of the Lord! In such a time of dis- 
tress and need, we see how vain is the help of 
man. Living testimonies to the Lord’s power 
were borne, and, under the clothing of the 
spirit of supplication, prayers were offered for 
the people in their distress, that it might be 
sanctified to them. 

Second-day, 24th. The Lord’s hand is still 
stretched over us. Some others of our friends 
are taken sick. My brother, Joseph Grellet, in 
New York, is also ill with the same contagious 
disease, which prevails in that city also. At the 
opening of our Yearly Meeting, this morning, 
a solemn silence and holy covering were over 
us; our minds were refreshed in the Divine 
presence. Divers Friends expressed their com- 
fort in being permitted to partake of such a 
favor, and their reverent submission to the Di- 
vine will, should the Lord be pleased to permit 
their lives to fall a sacrifice to this their attempt 
to attend our Yearly Meeting. After entering 
into a consideration of the propriety of proceed- 
ing with the important concerns of the Society, 
Friends concluded it would be better to adjourn 
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sources of mourning and deep prostration of 
soul before the Lord, were opened. For, be- 
sides the continued distress in the city, among 
my friends and the people at large, we received 
information of the death of many of our friends 
from the country, among whom were about 
twenty ministers and elders, who had attended 
the opening of the Yearly Meeting. I was very 
nearly united to several of them in Gospel fel- 
lowship—some had been as nursing fathers and 
mothers to me. QO these were days for our 
walking softly before the Lord, when with 
trembling we waited for further tidings, having 
heard that several others in the country were 
ill. Among these was Warner Mifflin, that 
great friend and advocate of the cause of the 
poor slaves ; and, shortly after, we heard of his 
decease and that of several others. My owa 
life having been spared, even as one raised 
from the dead, quickened in me earnest desires 
that I might so walk before the Lord, as to an- 
swer the end of his dispensations—that my life, 
and my all, might be devoted to his service. 

At the adjournment of the Yearly Meeting, 
in the Twelfth month, official information was 
received of the decease of so many of our dear 
and valued friends, that it brought the meeting 
under much solemnity and awfulness before the 
Lord. Friends then concluded henceforth to 
hold their Yearly Meetings in the Fourth month, 
instead of the Ninth month of the year.” 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_——-~en—-—— 


[The true and expansive benevolence of En- 
glish Friends, which never overlooks objects of 
charity at home, finds, also, a field for its exer- 
cise in distant lands. The following report 
conveys gratifying information, and cannot fail 
to be read with interest. ] 

At a Meeting for Sufferings, held [in London] the 4th 

of Fifth Month, 1860. 

The Committee of the Negro and Aborigines’ 


Fund have now presented the following report, 
namely :— 


“ To the Meeting for Sufferings— 

The Committee on the Negro and Aborigines’ 
Fund present herewith their balance-sheet made 
up to the present time, and exhibiting the dis- 
bursements during the past year. By this it 
will appear that grants have been made to the 


| extent of £838, and that the sum of £546 2s. 2d. 


still remains unappropriated, which will proba- 

bly be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
| coming year. 

In reviewing the distribution which has taken 

| place since their last report, the Committee 

may observe that continued assistance has been 


that meeting to the Twelfth month next. The|afforded to schools in the West Indies, as in 


meeting accordingly adjourned.” 


former years; the number of those so aided in 


“About two weeks after this,” continues|the island of Jamaica has been about 96; in 


Stephen Grellet, in his Autobiography, “ further | Berbice 13 ; besides one amongst the Indians on 
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the Berbice River, and a few Moravian schools 
in Barbadoes and Antigua. 

The accounts which have recently come to 
hand from Jamaica represent the laboring popu- 
lation as having passed through a season of great 
privation and suffering, the consequences of a 
drought more severe than has been known for a 
long course of years. Many of the children 
have, from this cause, been withdrawn from 
school. The day-schools have, however, with 
very few exceptions, been kept up, and many of 
them with a fair degree of efficiency ; the re- 
ports of examinations which have taken place 
showing good progress in reading, writing, and 
other elementary acquirements. In the girls’ 
department the Committee have much encour- 
aged the teaching of plain needlework ; this has 
been freely responded to, and specimens of the 
children’s performance which have been sent 
over from some of the schools have been much 
approved. The Sabbath-schools have in general 
been very largely attended. A correspondent, 
as regards one district in Jamaica, writes :—“ In 
the Sunday-schools under my care there are 
812 boys and girls; of this number there are 
526 that are able, with more or less proficiency, 
to read the Scriptures.’”” The Moravian Sabbath- 
schools in Antigua report an attendance of 3919, 
including adults. ; 

A small grant was made a few months since 
towards the services of a colporteur in the island 
of Jamaica; and according to the last account 
he had visited 600 families, some of them seve- 
ral times; he had thus had the opportunity of 
reading the Bible to large numbers of persons ; 
but he had not been so successful hitherto in 
the sale of Bibles and religious books as had 
been anticipated. 

The report from another part of the island, as 
a proof that the pains bestowed in education 
have not been fruitless, states the pleasing fact, 
that the Missionary had sold above 160 Bibles | 
and Testaments during the year, as well asa, 
number of copies of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
&c.; he also adds, ‘ that he distributes monthly, 
forty numbers of ‘The British Workman,’ sey- 
enty-five of ‘The Band of Hope Review,’ and 
fifty of ‘ The Gospel Trumpet.’ 

The sum of £50 has been granted in aid of 
the establishment of an Indian settlement, near 
the Lake of the Woods, in British North Ameri- 
ca. The circumstances attending this effort are 
particularly interesting. The chief of a tribe, a 
well-disposed and intelligent man, invited Cap- 
tain W. Kennedy, of the Red River Colony, 
formerly commander of one of the private expe- 
ditions in the search for Sir John Franklin, to 
aid him in leading his people into habits of in- 
dustry and sobriety ; and there is good reason to 
hope that the undertaking will be carried for- 
ward on truly Christian principles. 

A grant has again been made in aid of a 
promising school at Peelton, in Caffraria; a 


| 
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little help has also been given to some schools in 
Sierra Leone, amongst an interesting body of 
negro settlers from Nova Scotia, formerly slaves 
in the United States, who were sent thither by 
the British Government. Each of the localities 
above alluded to presents points of deep interest, 
of which the Committee hope not to lose sight. 

The Committee have felt it a privilege to have 
been enabled to extend some assistance to these 
various and important undertakings, intended tu 
promote the benefit and Christian instruction of 
some of the remote and oppressed classes of our 
fellow-men. The value of the help thus afford- 
ed is acknowledged by the recipients in terms of 
warm gratitude, not only as to the material sup- 
port which has been given, but also as an evi- 
dence of Christian brotherhood and sympathy. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Rosert ALsop. 

London, Fifth Month 2nd, 1860. 


—— +t 
EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS IN ITALY. 


At a recent meeting of the Free Church 
Commission of Assembly, held in Edinburgh. 
an address was delivered by Mr. M’Dougall, of 
Florence, Italy, who said that the religious move- 
ment which had now arisen in Italy, proceeded 
from the humbler classes, and was all the more 
hopeful on that account; and it was a gratiffy- 
ing fact, that the revolution which had now 
taken place in that country was not stained with 
the infidel excesses of the French Revolution 
Within the last fifty years God has been pleased 
to pour out his Spirit on Central Italy, though 
it has been hitherto unsafe for the missionaries 
to tell about the interesting movement going 
on. Fifteen months ago, the Italian inquirers 
knew nothing about Protestant churches; but 
now the priests who presided in the Custom- 
house in Tuscany, and kept out bibles and 
heretical books, are removed, and the people 
eagerly read, not only the Bible, but Bunyan’s 


| Pilgrim’s Progress, the works of J. Angell James, 


and M’Crie’s Reformation in Italy, and kindred 
works, and are most anxious to know about that 
Protestantism which has made such great coun- 
tries of Britain and of America. Bible colpor- 
teurs are now peregrinating from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic, and from the Alps down 
to the very confines of the States of the Church. 
During January and February of this year, 1500 
bibles went through the London Bible Society’s 
depot in Florence; and during the last six 
months, four colporteurs, supported by the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, have circulated 1200 
bibles through Central Italy. And all these 
copies were sold, none given away. Not to 
speak of Pisa, Bologna, and other cities where the 
Waldensians have large congregations, and not 
to speak of smaller reunions and many bible- 
readings among the upper and middle-classes not 
yet decided, there are four large public Evan- 
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gelical reunions of Italians in Florence at this 
moment. One of these is under the carpenter 
of whom the Times’ correspondent wrote so 
much last winter. Another is conducted by 
Padre Gavazzi, who is not now the Gavazzi of 
former days, but has imbibed the spirit of Evan- 
gelical religion, and while eloquently denounc- 
ing the Papal system as formerly, is also direct- 
ing the attention of his congregation to such 
topics as justification by faith in the blood of 
Christ, the sole and proper sacrifice for sioners. 
Gavazzi has now gone to Sicily to carry on the 
same work there.— The Methodist. 


_ 


From the London Herald of Peace. 
PEACE NOT TO BE ATTAINED BY WAR. 
(Concluded from page 103.) 


No less at variance is the theory we are ex- 
amining with all the conclusions of an enlight- 
ened philosophy. For when it prescribes terror 
and menace as the best means of security against 
wrong, it proceeds on the strange assumption 
that the only passion by which men can be 
actuated is fear. All that is necessary, they 
tell us, to deter other nations from attacking 
us, is, that we look ready and resolute, brandish- 
ing our arms, hurling our challenge, and daring 
them to touch us at their peril. 
act thus they will be afraid to come near us. 


But, are men never influenced by any feeling 


but fear? Are there not also jealousy, anger, 
emulation, resentment and indignation, all of 
which have played a far more powerful part in 
the life of nations than fear, and all of which 
are likely to be inflamed to the utmost, by such 
an ostentatious display of power and prepara- 
tion—for strife—as these theorists are counsel- 
ling. ‘There is, surely, no principle more fully 
recognized in the whole philosophy of human 
nature than this, that as regards the cultivation 
and display of dispositions and feelings to- 
wards others, like produces its like. Here, as 
everywhere else, is it true, that what a man 
soweth that he shall also reap. If you wish 
me to weep, says the Roman poet, you must 
weep yourself; and so is it through the whole 
circle of human emotion. Hatred and distrust 
engender hatred and distrust. Kindness and 
confidence beget kindness and confidence ; 
whereas the doctrine we are now combating re- 
verses all this, and expects to reap safety by 
sowing suspicion, and to enjoy peace by fer- 
menting to the utmost all those propensities 
and passions that inevitably tend to war. But 
in truth the notion of peace entertained by 
these persons, is singularly anomalous and ab- 
surd. For suppose we admit the monstrous 
proposition, that for two neighbors to arm them- 
selves to the teeth against each other, and to 
indulge to the utmost in every sign of mutual 
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still we must ask, does the relation existing be- 
tween these two deserve to be called a state of 
peace? Is it peace when the lion and tiger sit 
on their haunches opposite each other, growling 
and showing their fangs, their eyes flashing 
with rage, and each ready at the slightest 
movement from his antagonist to spring at his 
throat? And can that be called peace, when 
two nations are straining every nerve, and ex- 
hausting all their resources in preparing for 
war, avowedly on the ground of reciprocal 
jealousy and hatred? At best, it is but an 
armed truce, which must by inevitable neces- 
sity gravitate more and more, every moment 
towards open war. 

But what are the teachings of experience on 
this matter? Is it found in actual life that to 
prepare for war is the best security for peace ? 
It is not very long since men were accustomed 
to act on this maxim in the relations of civil 
society. All persons laying any claim to the 
character of gentlemen went about armed ; and 
did so not merely in obedience to fashion, but 
expressly on the ground that it was not safe to 
do otherwise. And what was the result? Why, 
that conflicts, often sanguinary and murderous, 
instead of being prevented, were constantly 
provoked. Men were always drawing their 


If we only | swords upon each other, in the streets, at coffee- 


houses, in the theatres, and other places of 
public resort. On substantially the same prin- 
ciple was the practice of duelling defended. It 
was believed that the only way to restrain ag- 
gression, to be safe from assault and insult, was 
to stand always ready to fight. ‘ Without the 
spirit of duelling,” says an old writer, in de- 
fence of this custom, “ there would be no living 
in a populous nation. It is the tie of society— 
there has been no virtue which hath proved 
half so instrumental to the civilizing of mankind. 
There are now thousands of mannerly and well- 
accomplished gentlemen in Europe, who would 
have turned out very insolent and insupportable 
coxcombs without so salutary a curb.” But, 
has not all. recent experience tended utterly to 
belie this doctrine? Do not men now find that 
a courteous and gentlemanly demeanor is an 
incomparably better security against insult than 
a fear of the pistol or rapier? And is not so- 
ciety haunted by far fewer “ insolent and insup- 
portable coxcombs” since duelling has fallen 
out of fashion, than was the case when that 
great safeguard of civilization was in its palm- 
iest days of credit? But we need not go be- 
yond our own age for illustrations of this sub- 
ject. We have only to turn to America, 
especially to the Southern States, to find how 
beautifully the maxim—‘“If you wish for 
peace prepare for war,” is working among our 
Anglo-Saxon kindred. There, men habitually 
go about armed with revolvers, bowie-knives, 


distrust and defiance, is the surest way of and other instruments of destruction. But does 
preventing their coming into actual conflict, ! that ensure peace, or protect the well-disposed 
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from encroachment and insult? So far other- 
wise, that in no country in the world is 
social ruffianism so rampant, so that not even 
the halls of legislation or the courts of justice 
are sacred from its insolent intrusion. But ap- 
ply the test to international relations, in refer- 
ence to which this principle we are opposing is 
most confidently invoked. Is it found that 
preparations for war do secure or tend to secure 
peace? If so, we may naturally expect, that 
as those preparations have been going on for 
the last two or three centuries in Europe on a 
larger scale, and with more of science, system and 
skill, than perhaps in any other age of the world, 
they have effectually restrained the outbreak of 
war between the nations that have followed them. 
Who does not feel the cruel irony of such a sup- 
position? Neverfrom the beginning of time have 
there been wars more sanguinary and desolat- 
ing than those which have soaked Christendom 
in blood since all the great Powers have adopt- 
ed the plan of maintaining enormous military 
establishments, as the preservatives of peace. 
And let any one recall the history of the most 
recent of these conflicts—the Russian war and 
the Italian war—and he will find that what 
rendered those conflicts inevitable, was just the 
existence, and the movement, and menacing 
display of those armed ships and armed men, 
which, we are told, are the great securities for 
peace. 

But, in truth, this doctrine is felt, and vir- 
tually admitted by those who hold it most 
strenuously to be quite untenable, unless they 
are allowed to make an absolutely one-sided 
application of it. When England makes prep- 
arations for war, however vast they may be, it 
is all in the interest of peace, and can have no 
other meaning or tendency. But when France 
or Russia is known, or is suspected, to be doing 
precisely the same thing, we go into hysterical 
alarms, and declare loudly that their preparations 
imminently endanger the peace of Europe. 
Why should theirs do and not ours? Oh! the 
answer is, because we are essentially a peaceable 
people, who never do make war upon anybody, 
if we are let alone. Now, the absurdity is, 
that we should expect other nations to accept 
implicitly these professions on our part, when 
we laugh to scorn precisely the same profes- 
sions when made by them, and that unfortunate- 
ly with the facts of history most flagrantly 
against us. For it is unquestionably true, how- 
ever we may try to explain it, that we have 
been and are more frequently at war than any 
other civilized nation under heaven. As a proof 
of this, we have only to advert to the number of 
wars in which we have been engaged during the 
last forty-five years; that is, since the peace of 
1815. Within this period we have been at war 
with Turkey, with Egypt, with the Algerines, 
the Ashantees, the Burmese, (twice), the Dutch, 
Caffres (four times), the Arabs at Aden, with 
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China (three times), with Coorg, with the Rajpoot 
States, with Afghanistan, with the Ameers of 
Scinde, with the Mahrattas, with the Sikhs 
(twice), with the Santhals, with the New 
Zealanders, with some tribes on the coast of 
Africa, with the Dyaks, with Greece, with Rus- 
sia, with Persia (twice i) besides civil wars with 
our own subjects in Ireland, Canada, the Ionian 
Islands, Ceylon and India, and an indirect share 
in the revolutionary wars of Spain and Portugal. 
Here are thirty-eight wars in which we have been 
more or less concerned within forty-five years. 
During the same period, we have had violent 
quarrels with other States, which have brought 
us again and again to the very verge of war. 
With France, about the Syrian question, about 
Tahiti and the Right of Search, and about the 
Spanish marriages. With the United States, 
about Oregon, the Right of Search, Central 
America, and the Enlistment Question. With 
Austria, Spain and Naples, because they did 
not conduct their internal government to our 
mind. 

Now, let it be observed, we do not say that 
England was at fault in all these cases. It is 
not necessary to our argument to assume that 
she was at fault in any of them; beyond this, 
that if we found an individual who was regular- 
ly getting into hot water with all his neighbors 
round about him, we should not be very much 
surprised if those neighbors were to feel amused, 
or even angry, to hear that individual claim 
credit for being the most peaceable man in the 
parish, and denouncing everybody else as hatch- 
ing conspiracies against his life and property. 

But it will be said, and is said continually, 
that at least our volunteer movement is essential- 
ly pacific in its character, since it is, and must 
be, purely defensive. In reply to this we must 
say, that we cannot possibly see how that can 
be essentially pacific, the avowed purpose of 
which is to cultivate a martial spirit among 
young men, and to make them perfect in the 
use of warlike weapons. It is very conceivable 
that those who may not be actually engaged in 
offensive war, may nevertheless exhibit a very 
offensive temper and attitude towards other na- 
tions, which may contribute greatly to disturb 
friendly relations, and to breed suspicion and 
animosity. Besides which, it is a mere quibble 
to say that they cannot tend to aggressive 
hostilities, because the conditions under which 
they serve do not admit of their being sent out 
of the kingdom. For it is as clear to any one 
who has half an eye to see, that the existence 
of such a body for defence at home liberates 
the regular army for foreign service, and affords 
greatly increased opportunity and temptatiou 
for an ambitious or meddlesome government to 
rush into enterprises with which properly they 
have no concern. We hear continual boasts 
that during the last great war this country was 
defended by 300,000 volunteers. But where 
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at that time were our regular forces? Why, 
wandering over all the continent, fighting the 
battles of the Bourbons, and creating the na- 
tional debt. 

The simple fact is, that this monstrous doc- 
trine of preserving peace by preparing for war 
fails at all points. We may depend upon it, 
that if we wish to rescue Europe from a tre- 
mendous future of horror and blood, we must 
seek for safety in an exactly opposite direction, 
—in a system of mutual disarmment, for which 
all true lovers of peace, all who are anxious to 
save Christianity and civilization from damage 
and dishonor, all who would really see the ua- 
tions drawn together into real unity, ought to 
pant and pray, and labor without ceasing. 

be 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE TRUE OBJECT AND END OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHUOL SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


It was not without some surprise that I 
read, in a communication in the British Friend 
of the present month, some remarks which 
seem to give a very imperfect idea of the proper 
character and object of First-day School Scrip- 
tural instruction. The writer says:—“If a 
teacher, by virtue of his office, is expected 
‘primarily to bring Gospel truth home to the 
heart, with a view so high as the salvation of 
the soul,’ is it not placing too high a standard 
before him, and must it not tend to discourage 
those who desire to be useful in the way of con- 
veying instruction to others in matters less 
important, and who fee! themselves unfit to 
take upon them the high office of religious 
teacher ?”’ 

It is difficult to imagine what “ matter less im- 
portant,”’ or what stavdard lower than the 
salvation of the souls of his scholars, any 
faithful, conscientious teacher of a First-day 
school can have in view as the object of his 
labors. Far more accordant with the real cha- 
racter of the work is the advice recently given 
by an earnest laborer :— 

“ Fellow-teachers, associates in a glorious 
work, let us practice what one has so well writ- 
ten: ‘Study Christ, seek Christ, live Christ.’ 
Let us ‘study Christ’ more and wore, in his 
character as our Prophet, our Priest and our King. 
Let us ‘seek Christ’? in our Sunday-school 
lesson. Let us not only study Christ, but let 
us in each lesson teach Christ. Let us not only 
study Christ and teach Christ, but let us Jive 
Christ. Let us ‘live Christ’ not only in our 
classes on the Sabbath, but before the world on 
week-days, in our workshops and counting rooms, 
wherever we are called in the providence of 
God. 

Then, fellow-teachers, remember that the Sab- 
bath-school instruction that aims at anything 
short of the salvation of the souls of the youth, 
is not worthy of the name. We are to labor 
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for the souls of our scholars. And how long 
are we thus to labor? Not until we have 
reached a certain age ; not until we have secured 
a certain position in society: not until we have 
been surrounded by family cares. But begin- 
ning now, and continuing, we are to labor and 
be faithful unto death ; and then, O, then comes 
the crown, the crown of life. What is this 
crown? this teacher’s crown? Millions of 
money, you know, and thousands of human 
bodies have been slain on battle fields. To gain 
what? An earthly crown. Did you ever go to 
the Tower of London, up those winding stairs, 
and into that side chamber, where a light is con- 
stantly burning, and the officer tells you, ‘ There, 
sir, you see before you the crown and the jewels 
of our Queen?’ As you look at them dazzling 
and sparkling in the vision, you are told they 
are worth so many millions sterling, and so 
many millions more, and so many millions more, 
until you are lost, bewildered in the thought al- 
most! But descend into the busy street, pass 
into that dark court, go into that Field Lane 
Sabbath-school near by, and there, on one of the 
rough benches, sits a little boy or girl whose 
body is the casket of a jewel which all the 
jewels in all the crowns of all the queens and 
sovereigns of Europe and the world could not 
purchase for very poverty. And these souls of 
these poor little earthly ones are to be given to 
us, dear teachers, as jewels in our crown, the 
teacher’s crown, in that day of the Lord! QO, 
that, we could more deeply realize the value of 
the soul! Then should we labor more to 
save it.” 
soneeinsipaiiillbanlidbib. 


“ OPEN-AIR PREACHING.” 


It seems that the ministers of the “Church 
of England,” yielding to the influence of the 
great “revivals,” no longer confine their preach- 
ing to “ consecrated ” buildings, but, like Friends 
and other dissenters, hold religious meetings in 

| any convenient house, and even in the open air. 
A foreign correspondent of the N. Y. Observer 
says :— ' 

‘“‘The Bishop of London has preached in the 
open air, in a poor and wild district, the neigh- 
borhood of Shepherd’s Bush—a place frequent- 
ed by brick-makers, laborers and gipsies. This 
is what a Christian bishop ought todo. There 
will soon be a church for the outliers there. 
Dr. Tait took an interest in the Ulster re- 
vival from its commencement, and had himself 
supplied with the papers that recorded its cha- 
racter and progress. It would be impossible to 
chronicle the open-air services. They are every 
where over England, Scotland, Wales and the 
Isle of Man; and, of course, Ireland, where 
they originated, maintains her pre-eminence. 
And it ought to be recorded, as a proof of the 
influence which the revival has exerted over the 
national mind, that they are never disturbed. 
In Dublin, three preachers address as many 
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congregations at once, in different corners of 


the Rotunda Gardens; and in Belfast, where 
there used to be such rioting, a dozen voices, in 
different parts of the town, are proclaiming a 
free salvation to listening crowds.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1860. 





MINUTES OF WESTERN YEARLY MEETING.— 
We have been kindly furnished with a printed 
copy of these Minutes, from which we derive 
the following information in addition to the ac- 
counts already published. 

A Monthly Meeting, called Ellwood, has been 
established in the Western Quarterly Meeting ; 
also, a Monthly Meeting by the name of Green- 
wood, anda Meeting for Worship and a Prepara- 
tive Meeting, called Chester, have been estab- 
lished within the limits of Union Quarter. 

A proposition having been introduced from 
Plainfield Quarterly Meeting for some changes 
in the Discipline, a joint committee of men and 
women was appointed to report next year what 
emendations and additions may, in their judg- 
ment, be advantageously made. 

A committee appointed last year to attend 
the opening of Plainfield Quarterly Meeting, 
reported that the meeting was satisfactorily 
opened and held, agreeably to the directions of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The time for holding the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in the Spring was changed to the Fifth-day 
preceding the first Seventh-day in Fifth month, 
at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

The Meeting for Sufferings having proposed 
a change in the times of holding some of the 
Quarterly Meetings, the Yearly Meeting adopt- 
ed the following arrangement, and the Quarterly 
Meetings were directed to be held accordingly, 
the changes to occur after the holding of the 
next ensuing : 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting, the last 
Seventh-day in the Ist, 4th, 7th and 10th 
months. 

Plainfield, the first Seventh-day, Whitelick 
the second Seventh-day, Western the third 
Seventh-day, and Concord the fourth Seventh- 
day in the 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th months. 

Union Quarterly Meeting on the next Seventh- 
day after the fourth Seventh-day in the 2d, 5th, 
8th and 11th months. 
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The Committee appointed to visit the Quar. 
terly, Monthly and Preparative Meetings, also 
families, and members individually, as Truth 
may open the way, is composed of Hleazar Bales, 
Henry Wilson, Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Edmund 
Albertson, Hudson Middleton, Martha Wilson, 
Esther U. Willets, Jane Trueblood, Amy Allen 
and Drusilla Wilson. 

The General Committee on Education report- 
ed the following statistics :—2,965 children, 
from 5 to 21 years of age; 1,719 taught in 
schools under the superintendence of Monthly 
Meetings’ Committees ; 825 sent to schools not 
under such superintendence, but taught by 


Friends; and 479 sent to schools not taught by 
Friends. 

Fifty-nine First-day schools were reported 
under the superintendence of Committees of 
Monthly Meetings. The whole number of chil- 


dren attending these schools was 2,758, of whom 
2,345 were children of Friends. 


The Committee on the Concerns of the Peo- 
ple of Color made the following report :— 


“Reports have been received from all the 
branch committees, by which it appears that 
Friends have been actively engaged in endeavor- 
ing to improve their educational, moral and 
social condition. 

There have been 18 day schools, varying from 
2 to 9 months continuance, all of which have 
been conducted and taught by colored persons, 
except one, taught by a Friend. 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and English grammar, have been taught in 
all the schools, and algebra in one. 

Twenty-six of their children have attended 
Friends’ schools, and many small items, such as 
books, clothing, &c., have been furnished to 
them at different times and places. $46.10 
have been paid by Friends to assist in schooling 
such as were unable to pay for themselves; and 
$26.40 for the defence of their legal rights. 

There have been 12 First-day schools kept up 
a portion of the time the past year, and one for 
the whole year. 

Most of the reports show an improvement in 
their condition in many respects. Many of 
them own real estate, and are comfortably cir- 
cumstanced in life, and sustain a character for 
uprightness and punctuality. Others of them 
that are in limited Circumstances, appear to be 
industriously striving to improve their condition. 
And there are yet a few of them who appear 
indolent, and need the assistance and encourage- 
ment of their friends. 

Friends have visited most of them in their 
families, and have given them advice and en- 
couragement as they were enabled to do, which 
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were kindly received, and a number of them 
were furnished with a copy of the Holy Serip- 
tures, which they appear to appreciate, and 
many of them read them daily in their families. 

Upon the whole, we feel encouraged to re- 
commend a continuation of Friends’ labors and 
attention to this down-trodden people, with a 
desire for their elevation to the just and equal 


rights of all men.” | 
! 


The Central Book and Tract Committee re- 
ported the distribution and sale of 
during the past year. 


3,694 tracts 
The Yearly Meeting ap- 
propriated 150 dollars for the further purchase | 
of tracts; and Monthly Meetings, and Friends | 
generally, were desired to furnish the necessary | 


» 


means for the publication of tracts and the pur-| 
chase annually of suitable books for the meet-| 
ing libraries. 

Having been enabled to dispose of its busi- 
ness in much harmony, and to partake abun- 


dantly of Divine favor; desiring, also, to give} 


grateful acknowledgments to the Lord for his 
unmerited goodness, the Yearly Meeting solemn- 


ly concluded, to meet again at the usual timse | 


and place next year, if consistent with the Di- 
vine will. 

en a 

Diep, at New Salem, Randolph Co., N. C., on the 

4th of 5th mo. last, Amy Wauuiryey, wife of. Eli 


Whitney, aged about 66 or 67 years; a member of 
Holly Spring Monthly Meeting. 


This dear friend had for many years been confined | 


to her house with chronic rheumatism. She mani- 

fested much patience and resignation, often encour- 

aging her husband, who is afflicted with loss of sight, 

and was her constant nurse, to bear up under their | 
afflictions, assuring him that she believed they would 
reap the reward of peace. On the morning of her, 
departure, she experienced much quietness and} 
composure, and passed away as if going to sleep. 


——, In the township of Portland, near Kingston, 
C. W., on the 7th of 9th mo. last, Isaac Brock, in 
the 61st year of his age; a worthy member of 
Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, In Pawtucket, R. I., on the 7th of 9th mo. last, 
Aspire R. Mircnett, daughter of Daniel and Rebecca 
S. Mitchell, aged 24 years; a member of Providence 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend was of a delicate constitu- 
tion. In 1858 she was attacked with disease, which 
reduced her very much; and inthe winter of 1859 
she was again attacked, and still more alarmingly 
from home, and she expressed to her parents, at 
their first meeting afterward, when all hope of re- 
covery was cut off, that her struggles had been 
great, and her prayers and supplications to her 
Heavenly Father for pardon and redemption through | 
the sufferings of her Saviour most fervent, and she 
believed she should be accepted, if He, in His in- 
finite wisdom, saw fit to remove her from all she | 
held dear here. From this time she gradually yet 
almost imperceptibly failed, bearing her sufferings 
with wonderful composure. In an interview with 
some Friends who were speaking of the worldly 
prospects of some of her intimate acquaintances, she 
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said, ‘‘I would not exchange the inheritance that I 
humbly trust is prepared for me, for thousands of 
this world’s goods.’’ A few days before her final 
close, upon being visited by a dear friend, she 
gently raised her hand, and said, ‘‘I know I am fast 
drawing to a close, but the change, I believe, will 
be a glorious one;’’ at another time, “I must soon 
go, and I trust I shall be ready.’ On the night 
before her death, she said to her mother, “‘I have 
been spared much longer than could have been ex- 
pected, to be company for thee, but I feel that my 
departure is at hand, and I hope to be ready.’ 
About an hour before her departure she suffered 
much bodily pain; but in a few minutes she said to 
her father, ‘‘I have no distress, and I am so hap- 
py,’’ and her purified spirit soon took its flight. 


Diep, In Worcester, Mass., on the 7th of 8th month 
last, Wint1AM Francis Mrrcwent, of Boston, Mass., 
son of Dariel and Rebecca 8. Mitchell, of Pawtucket, 


| R. L, in the 27th year of his age; a member of Pro- 


vidence Monthly Meeting. 

In early childhood he evinced a thoughtful mind, 
and integrity of character, which marked his steps 
through life. As he advanced to riper years, he 
manifested an increased engagement to become a 
follower of Christ, as is evident by his life and letters. 
Although placed in a position that often deprived 
him of the privileges resulting from the attendance 
of our religious meetings, yet he ever remained firmly 


| attached to the Society, and the principles professed 


by them. Though his health had been delicate for 
some time, nothing serious was apprehended until the 
past winter. About two weeks before the final change, 
he visited his parents, and though much reduced in 
strength, he seemed cheerful. On the morning of 
8th mo, 7th, the disease assumed a more alarming 
character, and in a few hours his spirit gently passed 


‘away. The memory of the dear departed sheds a 
‘ sweet fragrance over the hearts of his bereaved widow, 
family, and friends, trusting, as they feel they have 


cause to do, that through the redeeming blood of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, he has entered 
into that rest prepared for the people of God. 


, In Pelham, Canada West, on the 8th inst., 
Samve. Atkins, son of John and Mary Ann Atkins, 
aged 19} years; a member of Pelham Monthly 
Meeting. His death was caused by a fall from a 
chestnut tree. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
the 31st of 10th month, on which day all pupils are 
expected to be present. 

Applications to be addressed to the Principal, 

Apert K. Suiney, 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
9th mo., 29th, 1860.—3t. 


——— 
JAMES BACKHOUSE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


We find the following in the London Friend 
and the British Friend of the present month. 


James Backhouse and his companions, after 
having two good meetings at Hammerfest, left 
on 3d of 8th month. That evening they had a 
meeting at Bossekop, near the mouth of the 
Alten river; and the next day proceeded to 
Kaafiord, where they were courteously received 
by the superintendent of the Copper Company’s 
works. James Backhouse writes, ‘“ On the fol- 
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lowing day, by his arrangement, we had the use 
of the ‘ church,’ in which we had a large com- 
pany in the morning, and a smaller in the after- 
noon. The improvement at Kaafiord since I 
was there in 1853 is striking. The generation 
of Quains, who work in the mine and who have 
grown up since that time, can most of them 
speak and read Norsk. Their houses have a 
more comfortable aspect, and there is an im- 
provement in their intelligence. These are the 
results of the care of the Copper Company in 
its schools, the supply of Bibles, &. They 
were evidently interested in the ministry of P. 
M. Gronnestad, whose gift is particularly adapt- 
ed for such companies. On Second-day even- 
ing we had a comfortable meeting in a room at 
the hotel. 

“Yesterday the 7th of 8th month, we visited 
an interesting little company at Sappeloft, 
who remembered gratefully our visit in 1853. 
We reached Sappeloft about one o’clock, 
and before the people had gone out to work 
after dinner, 
their houses, and we were much favored with 
the sense of the Divine presence. There were 
some external indications of emotion when the 
great love of Christ was dwelt upon. They are 
a company of nice spirited Norwegians. In re- 
turning, our boat put in at Ulvevaag, and the 
wind being adverse for our return to Talvig, R. 
Doeg, P. M. Gronnestad, and I took the land 
road. We found it tedious and mountainous, 
but we reached Talvig at twelve, P. M., while 
the boat with eight oars did not arrive till three 
A.M. A. Kloster bas returned to Stavanger 
to attend to his school.” 

Tromsé, 8th month 24th.—* Your letters are 
truly acceptable in this distant Arctic land, 
where we are enjoying a remarkably fine, warm 
summer, with only now and then a cold showery 
day ; notwithstanding we are rarely, if ever, out 
of sight of snow, and in some places it is in 
vast quantities, among innumerable mountain 
peaks. On returning to Hammerfest on the 
Sth ult., we transferred ourselves and our lug- 
gage to the steamer Glez, which now became a 
sort of home to us, and which, having a pleas- 
ant, thoughtful captain, and few first-class pas- 
sengers, was in no small degree enjoyable. We 
rounded the North Cape and made long excur- 
sions up the Porsanger, Laxe, and Tanna fiords 
to exchange mails at various stations on them, 
and on the 10th arrived at Vardé, a town ona 
small island, and containing about 500 inhabit- 
ants, amongst whom is a Friend, Matilda Fred- 
rickson. She adopted our views of the gospel 
from conviction, and is a nice, lively-spirited 
woman. She had at first to endure some oppo- 
sition trom her husband and others, but they 
now seem reconciled. At Vardi, the landlord 
of the house where we lodged readily obtained 
for us the use of a room in an unfinished house 


They readily assembled in one of | 
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was but small, the people being so much afraid 
of the name of Quaker, that we learned there was 
quite an excitement in the place when they heard 
that two Quaker preachers were coming! 

“ We lodged on board the steamer, and sailed 
next morning, which was First-day, for Vadsé, 
where we arrived before noon, but could not ob- 
tain a place to hold a meeting in the town, 
which is about twice the size of Vardé; we 
therefore sat down by ourselves to wait on the 
Lord, and witnessed the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of our Saviour to the two or three. We 
afterwards distributed tracts to people who 
were standing or sitting at their doors, or walk- 
ing in the streets. These were, in many instan- 
ces, received with tokens of pleasure. In the 
evening, two Swedish Quains called upon us, 
accompanied by a young man named Baard 
Dahl and his father as interpreters. We had 
some interesting conversation with them on 
their religious state ; one of them informed us 
that when he heard of our arrival, he felt so 
much love toward us that he must come to see 
us. 

“ Next morning we went by the steamer toa 
very small settlement on the Veranger Fiord, 
and close upon the Russian boundary of Finland. 
Here no opportunity presented for more than 
the distribution of a few tracts, the few people 
of the district living widely apart one from 
another, and the steamer only remaining four 
hours. On returning to Vadsé we still found 
no opening for a meeting; but on walking out 
in the evening we fell in with some noma‘e 
Quains, such as have herds of reindeer, and are 
the sledge drivers in winter. Some of these 
understand my Norsk. Robert Doeg addressed 
a few words of Christian counsel to them. A 
Swedish Quain, a tanner, residing by the sea 
side, at the end of Quainsbyan, a long row of 
houses at the east end of Vadsé, happening to 
come by at the time, fell into conversation with 
R. Doeg; he proved to be of an awakened 
mind, and offered his house for a meeting with 
the Quainish fishermen and his neighbors. 
Next morning we called upon him, and the 
needful arrangements were made. He sent out 
messengers, and in about an hour his house was 
filled, and several were standing at the window. 
Most of them understood Norsk, and there was 
evidence of some religious sensibility among 
them. In the evening we set out to return on 
foot to Vardé, desiring more time there than 
the call of the returning steamer allowed. We 
were joined on the way by Baard Dahl, and a 
young man of his acquaintance, and we parted 
from them under much feeling of Christian love, 
and with the belief that there were others in 
Vadsé who were in an awakened state, and 
whom the Lord is bringing forward on their 
heavenward way. At Scaleloeu, on the way to 
Vadsé, we had a highly-favored meeting with 


fo hold a meeting in. Our meeting, however, |an awakened people, who told us that a Friend 
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a 
from Holstein, of the name of Vandolph, a 
tailor, resided in their village, but was from 
home. They spoke of him as a man of irre- 
proachable life. The previous evening, at 
Bkerd, we had difficulty in obtaining a lodging, 
from what we afterwards found was priestly in- 
fluence ; but in leaving the village in the morn- 
ing, and giving a man a tract, my companions 
got into conversation with him, and some others 
joined, to the moderation of some of their prej- 
udices, and I trust to putting some of them on 
adeeper consideration of their claim to be con- 
‘sidered disciples of Christ. 

“ At Vardé we had another meeting, but like 
the former it was small, nevertheless there were 
some present who seemed reached and tender- 
ed under the gospel invitation. R. Doeg called 
upon the priest, whom he found a good man, and 
who said that, while he acknowledged the de- 
sirableness of warning people against resting 
on the ceremonials of their religion, if he thought 
we came to preach against them, he’ should 
oppose us; but understanding that we preach- 
ed salvation by Jesus Christ, he wished us 
suecess in our mission, and desired that the 
Divine blessing might attend us. We left 


Vardé again on the 18th, and reached Ham- 
merfest on the 20th, and the following day set 
out for Troms in an open boat, and were favor- 
ed to arrive in safety on the 23d. The distance 
is about 150 miles, and including two stoppages 


to breakfast, of an hour each,we were about fifty- 
two hours. We had some reindeer skins to lie 
upon in the boat, that made the journey much 
less fatiguing. My health now seems quite re- 
stored, and [ have much enjoyment in my work, 
and may acknowledge with thankfulness being 
provided with such companions, so baptized for 
the service. We move along in the love and 
unity of the gospel, and they care for me with 
the tenderness of sons toward a father.” 

9th Month 7Tth.—“Since my last letter, we 
paid another visit to the Friends of Maalselven, 
and held more meetings in that district. We 
returned to Tromsé in a boat on the 3d inst. 
On this visit we had the company of Ole En- 
gleson, a tall, strong fisherman, and a nice right- 
minded Friend. We had most of the Friends 
of Tromsé to take tea with us, and the follow- 
ing day, had a parting opportunity with them, 
in which I addressed some further counsel to 
them, and we commended them and ourselves 
to the care and keeping of our Heavenly Father 
and Redeemer. It was hard to part, and nota 
few tears were shed.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENT ON THE COTTONWOOD, 
IN KANSAS. 
It may be interesting to the readers of Friends’ 
Review to know that a meeting for worship and 
Preparative and Monthly Meeting was granted 


to this settlement, and was established the past 
week by direction of a committee of South 
River Quarterly Meeting, Iowa. It is located 
near the Cottonwood, five miles west of Empo- 
ria, in Breckenridge Co., Kansas, and is to be 
known by the name of Cottonwood. There are 
in the vicinity twenty families and a few parts 
of families, averaging perhaps five to the family, 
making one hundred members. Meetings in fu- 
ture are to be held as follows: on First and Fifth 
days of each week; Preparative Meeting on 
Fifth-day after the first Seventh-day, and the 
Monthly Meeting the Fifth day following. I 
believe this meeting is the farthest west of any 
yet established, and its prosperity is very much 
desired. K. M. 
10th mo. 7th, 1860. 
nemesis 
From the Banbury Guardian, [England.] 
THE FUTURE OF THE COTTON SUPPLY. 


What has the English farmer to do with 
cotton ? is a natural question when he is solicited 
to hear something about its growth and manu- 
facture. The reply in England must come from 
the returns of articles of cotton manufacture, 
and the mouths of artisans to be fed by the suc- 
cess of that branch of industry: the feeding of 
all the mouths engaged in the cotton trade in 
England forms no small portion of the demand 
on the productions of the English farmer. If 
one-third of all our exports consists of manufac- 
tured cotton, it is fair to suppose that one-third 
of all the manufacturing classes derive the 
means of support from the same. Cotton thus 
becomes the most important article of export, 
and last year it realized sixty millions sterling 
out of one hundred and eighty millions of ex- 
ported manufactured articles. Before an article 
can be manufactured the raw material has to be 
procured. We can smelt iron from the ore 
with which Providence has so bountifully sup- 
plied this and neighboring kingdoms; the 
“wooden walls of old England” can be raised 
in the forests of oak that adorn this happy isle 
—would that nothing else had been used to our 
cost in their construction; and our crystal 
palaces are a combination of the sand upon our 
shores, mingled with the alkali of the waters by 
which they are washed, and the iron and coal 
seams of mother earth. But from none of these 
sources can we supply ourselves with cotton 
wool. Cotton has indeed by its cheapness and 
abundance become “ the poor man’s friend,” not 
only as forming a garment to cover him, but 
also as a source of employment by which he 
wins his bread. Seven-tenths of all the cotton 
so essential to the teeming millions of England 
are now obtained from America, and so England 
becomes a supporter of the disgraceful enslave- 
ment of from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 of human 
beings. For this there is no necessity, as in 


|our own kingdom of India there are 20,000,000 
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free and willing cotton growers, who only look 


for encouragement, and wait for the opening of 
means of transit. Nor is this a solitary anom- 
aly in English prodigality. She has stimulated 
the demand for cotton to such an extent, that 
she pays £30,000,000 a year to America for 
what she could get just as well from Africa or 
India for about half that amount. Of course 
America is well pleased with her share of the 
spoil, and this is the source of the increase and 
value of her slave population, for by every half- 
penny per pound advance in cotton is added one 
hundred dollars per head to every slave in the 
Union: and to complete the picture, if cotton 
should ever fall to its natural value, say 2d. to 
3d. instead of 7d. or 8d. per pound, its present 
extravagant price, the slave could no longer be 
retained in thraldom, the master could not af- 
ford to keep him in bondage, and an universal 
freedom for the slave race would be the happy 
result. 

In a former number of this journal we gave 
a short history of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion of Manchester, formed about two years 
since, to stimulate the growth of cotton in other 
parts of the world besides America. The third 
report of this active society has been published 
and is now before us. During the past and pre- 
ceding year it has evoked a spirit for growing 
cotton that has known no parallel, and if simi- 
lar success attend its future labors, the supply 
of cotton must ina few years exceed as much 
the present as the present does the first solitary 
bale. Cotton can be grown and flourishes 
wherever frosts are unknown. Twenty-three 
and a half degrees north and as much south of the 
equator defines the broad belt of absence of 
frost on the world’s surface. Within this 
range lie the continent of Africa, a large 
portion of India and Australia, the islands of 
the South Seas, and parts of South America. 


The Southern States of North Amercia are} 


north of this range, consequently liable to 
frosts, and the crop proportionably precarious, 
and herein is an additional difficulty, from which 
the slave States of America will grievously 
suffer in an unfavorable season when in full 
competition for the supply of cotton with other 
parts of the world. 

The museum of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion contains numerous samples of cotton lately 
received from various parts of India, Africa 
from north to south, Australia, the South Seas, 
Egypt, and many other places, valued in the 
cotton market at from 6d. to 3s. per pound. It 
has become the interest and policy of those va- 
rious districts to stimulate the growth of cotton. 
The missionary and the merchant, the capitalist 
and the laborer, the ryot of India and the 
pacha of Egypt, and last and not least, the 
governors of the East India Company in this 
country, and the governor-general in India, 
with his numerous accessories, are all interested 


in producing cotton, and to construct roads and 
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water-ways for its conveyance. 

The Church of England lends her aid. 4 
mission for the east of Africa has originated jy 
a combined effort of Oxford and Cambridge, 
with Lord Brougham and the Bishop of Oxforj 
at its head, to form a bishopric in Zambesi, and 
to support the cultivation of native produce by 
the natives, cotton forming a large item of it, 
A fund of £20,000 and £5,0v0 per year fo 
five years is guaranteed, and by the blessings 
afforded by Christianity, combined with peace. 
ful enterprise, this may be a centre of cotton 
growth and civilization. 

Dr. Livingstone has continued his marvellous 
researches in Africa, and the last report of his 
labors was by his brother, Charles Livingstone, 
from the river Shire, November 4th, in last 
year. They had just returned from visiting 
the lake Nyassa, and had discovered “a great 
cotton growing and cotton mannfactuting coun 
try,” which is easily accessible to the sea by 
the Shire River and the Zambesi. The Shire 
valley is from twelve to thirty miles wide, and 
some 100 to 15U miles in length: numerous 
tribes and villages fill the whole extent, and the 
people call it a “cotton land.” This is quitea 
new cotton field in addition to others Dr. Liv 
ingstone has opened up, and only requires 
means to convey the precious boon to the Eng. 
lish shores. Besides this, in the interior of 
Africa, the whole coast of Africa, from the 
Cape of Good Hope in the south to Sierra 
Leone and Egypt in the north, there already 
exist cotton districts. African cotton has found 
its way into Manchester, through the enter. 
prising manufacturer, Thomas Clegg, and com- 
mands good prices. ‘Two or three years since 
Thomas Clegg commenced this enterprise with 
a few*bundred pounds: last year above a mil 
lion pounds were imported, and next year 
double that quantity is expected. An English 
company has just been formed to collect cotton 
and forward it. The cost from the grower is 
only a halfpenny per pound without preparation 
for sale, and that which has arrived from this 
company, being one-half of the gross supply, 
realized 7d. per pound. 

Such are some of the prospects of supplying 
England with cotton, and we hail the success 
of the Cotton Supply Association as a possible 
instrument of good in preserving this country 
from any calamity that might arise if, from some 
one of the numerous chances, the supply of 
cotton from America should fail. We fully be- 
lieve that our agricultural friends will unite in 
good wishes for their success. For the Ame- 
ricans the prospect looks serious ; they would 
do well to put their house in order, to make 
friends with their hard-working slaves, and to 
develop the natural resources of their country, 
of which no changes in the world’s competition 
can deprive them. 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” was withdrawn, mud and water followed. The 
THE TAPPING OF THE LAKE LUNGERN. sound of the boring had also been heard by the 
As you come down from the summit of the| persons stationed in a boat on the lake above. 
Brinig (one of the easiest of the Swiss mountain| Now the engineer thought his triumph was 
es, about three thousand five hundred feet|achieved. The few remaining feet of rock 
above the level of the sea), and walk along by | could be pierced by rods, at safe distances, and, 
the side of Lake Lungern, which lies in the| having inserted pipes, with the appliance of 
valley on the left, you are struck by the strange | stop-cocks, he calculated that he could draw off 
appearances, which indicate a very considerable | the water just as he pleased. Accordingly the 
diminution of its ancient bulk, and you see the| pipes were prepared, and the experiment was 
marks of its former height far above its present | made. But now came the first disappointment; 
elevation. Upon inquiring into the cause ofthe substance of the strata underlying the lake 
this singular phenomenon, the following particu-| proved too brittle to bear the probing, and 
lars may be gathered on undoubted authority.| would not hold the pipes. It was, therefore, 
About seventy years ago a very strong desire | certain that, if they proceeded. any further with 
was manifested by the population of that neigh-| this expedient, the superincumbent mass would 
borhood to obtain a part of the bed of this lake} break down upon them in large quantities, and 
for the uses of arable land. It was observed,|the water would rush in violently before they 
that for about a third of its whole space the | could escape. 
water was not twenty feet deep; and this fact} But there was one other resource not yet ap- 
seems to have suggested the possibility of some | pealed to; there was gunpowder ; and oh! that 
method of drainage. Encouraged by the thought | this potent agent had never been employed in a 
that they had only twenty feet depth of water | less righteous cause than this! Gunpowder is 
to remove, many enterprising minds in that|a true friend of man, when used in scattering 
locality laid down plans, and active operations|the material barriers which oppose his appro- 
were commenced. ‘I'hese, however, were soon | priation of treasures provided for his enjoyment; 
suspended, aud though afterwards frequently | but he who resorts to it that he may lay low his 
renewed, were as often arrested by the same/|fellow-man, and snatch away the possessions 
causes—want of funds, and the unsettled state| properly belonging to another, only insures his 
of the country. It was not till about twenty|own ultimate overthrow. Now Sulzberger 


years ago that success was realized. thought of gunpowder, and wished from his 

The inhabitants at length formed themselves | heart that he could contrive the means of get- 
into a kind of partnership, for raising pecuniary | ting a sufficient quantity up this tunnel to blast 
means and appropriating the land which they); the final hindrance to its perfection, without 
hoped to gain by their engineering enterprize. |danger to his men. But here occurred a tre- 
They employed a bold and able conductor of the| mendous difficulty; the water already came 


works, called Sulzberger, whose plan was to fol-| trickling into the opening, and making little 
low out tke scheme first devised—namely, to | rivulets all down the tunnel, though not in suf- 
drain the required portion of Lake Lungern into | ficient quantity to effect the purpose of the 
the Lake Sarnen, a much larger sheet of water,| undertaking. How to keep gunpowder dry 
lying several hundreds of feet lower down, and | enough during the length of time it would take 
a little further on in the route towards Alpnach. | to convey it up the tunnel, was a knotty ques- 
A tunnel was accordingly carried, by immense |tion. The only method was to have a waterproof 
labor, on a considerable slope from the lower | cask, and, as they would need nearly a thousand 
towards the upper lake. This tunnel was cut! pouods of powder to effect the blasting, it would 
through solid rock; but the height of the|be no easy matter to lift a mass of such a size 
mountain through which it had to be bored was|and weight, through the gloomy length of the 
#0 great, that no shaft could be formed, and| excavation. Then it was considered that the 
consequently great fear was entertained for the | tunnel had hardly been formed large enough for 
lives of the workmen. As they advanced, the | such an operation ; and it was scarcely credible 
tir became too foul for a candle to burn in it. | that the men would be able to shift often enough 
The laborers soon fainted from exhaustion, and | to relieve those whom the bad air disabled every 
had to be replaced, day and night, by other | few minutes. 

gangs. Thus this Herculean task proceeded,| However, it was of no use to sit down and 
with undaunted determination, until near the| mourn over difficulties; for every day’s delay 
close of the year 1835, when the excavators| would now make the task harder. The drib- 
found that they had brought the tunnel to a| bling of the water would become a more formi- 
length of one thousand three hundred and five |dable foe, and possibly the sappers themselves 
feet, and they judged that they were within a| would get disheartened. So Sulzberger direct- 
few feet of the bed of Lake Lungern. On dri-|ed the latter to form a chamber at the higher 
ving a boring-rod, twelve feet long, through the | end of the tunnel, approaching within six feet 
remaining crust, they discovered their calcula-|of the water. This was to receive the cask. 
tions to be quite correct ; for the moment it| At the same time strong flood-gates were made 
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ready, and set up at the lower end, to prevent| wrought wonders for man, but enables man tp 
the rush of water becoming too great. The! work wonders for himself. The Author of alj 
cask was now, by dint of indescribable exertion, | good should be recognized in both these depart. 
got up and fixed in its place; a pipe was let} ments of his operations. Let his power, and 


into it, to protect the match ; and then the hol- 
low behind it was filled up for many feet with 
earth, rammed as tight as possible, to prevent 
the explosion from exhausting itself downwards. 
All was now ready, and it only remained to give 
the signal. 

On the 9th of January, 1836, cannon were 
fired to warn observers from remaining in dan- 
gerous spots; the workmen were all withdrawn; 
and a party was appointed to watch the condi- 
tion of the upper lake. A brave miner, called 
Spire, volunteered to be matchman, and, accom- 
panied by two assistants, entered the dark pas- 
sage for the last time. The train was lighted, 
and cheers of welcome hailed the bold adven- 
turers as they returned to daylight. 

And now all was suspense. The time calcu- 
lated for the ignited train to reach the cask 
expired, and nothing was heard. Ten minutes 
passed, and it was feared that all had failed; 
but then came the sounds of two dull explosions, 
which did not even break the ice on the surface 
This slight effect, however, was greeted with 
the shouts of many hundreds of eager spectators. 
A few moments more, and a torrent of mud and 
water rushed from the orifice of the tunnel; and 
the party above soon gave notice that the por- 
tion of the lake at which the operations had 
been directed, was already diminishing. So far 
all was successful, and results were realized 
beyond all expectation ; for in sixteen days the 
Lake of Lungern had sunk full twenty feet 
below its former level. 

Still, it was not all pleasure to watch the 
effects of this wonderful achievement. The 
earth, on all sides, having lost its support, be- 
gan to split. The steep banks here and there 


opening appeared, showing that the land was 
slipping into the lake. This actually happened 
with several acres. But here the mischief stop- 
ped, and indeed this formed the completion of 
the process by which five hundred rich arable 
acres were gained! The cost of this noble feat 
of engineering was £5000, besides many days’ 
labor given by the peasants. It was computed 
to be less than a fifth of the value of the land 
secured. Many a smiling pasture and many a 
fine crop has the writer of this paper seen in the 
new vale of Lungern ; and as he rode down its 
beautiful slope, the eye wandered from the lofty 
mountain-towers and the verdant forests clothing 
their sides, and the smooth lake reflecting their 
forms, to the precious results of human industry 
appearing in the midst of the glorious scene. 
And while a voice seemed to tell him of the 
Creator who had given existence to all the 
splendors of the landscape, the same unseen 
Teacher reminded him that God has not only 


’ ¢ zl been vouched for by physicians, of per- 
fell in, and near the village of Lungern a large | sons subsisting for days, weeks and even months, 





wisdom, and goodness be devoutly traced in all 
that he has produced. And let no one forget 
his great law, that he will help those who seek, 
by right means, to help themselves. 





AIR AND VENTILATION. 


A recent writer, in a series of articles on 
‘Food and Drink,” advances the idea that air 
is necessary to life, not only as a means of reg. 
piration, but as food itself. This is contrary to 
the generally received opinion, and especially to 
that of Liebig, the great prophet of animal 
chemistry ; yet it does not appear to be without 
foundation. The best physicians are now agreed 
that, for the prevention of consumption, the 
cure of epidemics, and generally for sanitary 
purposes, fresh air is more needful than every- 
thing besides. This could not be if the sole 
utility of air was to work the respiratory organs, 
Indifferent air, even positively impure air, 
would, in that event, only act as a secondary 
cause to the detriment of the health. But if 
the air we breathe yields up its constituents, or 
even portions of them, to make blood and fur- 
nish tissue, then it is important that such air 
should be untainted by miasm, by epidemic in- 
fluences, or by poisons of any description. 

It is not asserted, indeed, that air alone can 
sustain human life. There are plants, whieh, 
there is good reason to believe, live on air alone; 
but the human organization is more complex, 
and requires a diversity of food. The teeth 
and intestines prove conclusively that nature 
designed man to eat vegetable and animal food 
both. Stories have been circulated, and have 


on air alone ; that is, without solid food, or even 
water. But deception is so easy in such cases, 
and the improbability of the human organism 
repairing its waste of tissue under such circum- 
stances is so great, that it would require a large 
amount of reliable and cumulative evidence, 
collected at different times and from various 
sources, to warrant a belief in the ability of man 
to live on air alone. The. mere process of res- 
piration would consume the body, in such a 
condition of things, faster than it could be re- 
paired. 

But it is impossible to deny, in the face of 
the increased science of the age, that air plays 
a more important part, in sustaining life, than 
was formerly supposed. The necessity of skil- 
ful ventilation, therefore ; of living, as much as 
possible, out of doors; of preserving the air of 
cities pure by drainage and sanitary provisions ; 
by avoiding miasmatic exhalations ; and gene- 
rally of securing a constant supply of fresh air, 
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is, or ought to be, admitted by all. The press 
can do much to inculcate the great truth, that 
pure atmospheric air is better than doctors or 
their drugs. Thousands of children, annually 
sacrificed in our crowded cities, might be saved, 
if mothers understood how vitally important 
fresh air is, as part of the food of their little 
ones.— Public Ledger. 


—____ +>+-~ee— 


LONGEVITY OF SEEDS. 


Vegetable physiology presents few subjects 
more interesting than the power which some 
seeds possess of retaining their vitality unim- 
paired for an apparently indefinite time. There 
are many statements, doubtless, relative to this 
subject, which must be regarded as apochryphal ; 
yet many are founded on fact. The stories told 
of the so-called “‘ mummy wheat,” reported to 
have been produced from grains taken from 
mummy cases found in the catacombs of Egypt- 
ian Thebes, are destitute of that positive attesta- 
tion by reliable evidences necessary to entitle 
them to credence. M. Denon, who accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt as a member of his celebrated 
scientific corps, and who, with his own hands, 
took many parcels of wheat from the sepulchral 
vases, urns and sarcophagi of that country, says 
that in every instance the wheat so obtained 
bore the appearance of having been calcined or 
roasted, and that in none of the attempts he 
made, did he succeed in causing it to germinate. 
His efforts for this purpose were not limited to 
open culture, but extended to the hot bed and 
the application of the forcing principle in all 
its modified forms. The perfectly indurated 
character of the wheat destroyed all hope of 
success, even before instituting the experi- 
ments; yet so powerfully had public curiosity 
been excited on the subject, that the experi- 
ment of planting was made, and with every ac- 
cessory which was supposed capable of con- 
tributing to a legitimate result. This result is 
before the world, a decided failure ; yet, if we 
may credit the assertions of men no less distin- 
guished than Denon, such men as Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, the author of “ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” wheat taken from some alabaster 
sepulchral vases in the Thebaid, by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, after they had remained during the 
greater part of three thousand years, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Tupper, by Sir Gardiner him- 
self, possessed enough of vital energy to germi- 
nate and produce plants. 

We have many kinds of “mummy wheat” 
now in the country, which, like the celebrated 
“China Tree Corn,” are simple “take ins,” 
against which people should be on their guard. 
An ameteur might be proud of producing the 
same wheat which the Pharaohs produced, but 
we know no reason why such wheat should be 
considered more valuable or desirable than 
wheat of any other kind, or origin. It is well 
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known that many seeds possess the power of re- 
taining their vitality for a much longer period 
than others; but this power confers upon them 
no superior excellence. Sorrel seed, for in- 
stance, and the seeds of several cresses, are in- 
volved in a pericarp or involucre so extremely 
hard as to withstand the effects of time for an 
almost incredible period. If buried in the soil 
at a great depth, they remain inert, but do not 
rot, and when they are again brought withia the 
action of favorable influences, they germinate 
and develope healthful plants. The soil thrown 
from deep excavations—the bottoms of wells 
and cellars, on being exposed to atmospheric 
influences, soon becomes covered with herbage, 
often different from that found in the vicinity, 
the germs of which must have existed in the 
soil brought up from the depths below. 

The local botanist rummages in vain his herb- 
arium for the duplicates or congeners of these 
specimens ; they have no affinity with any of our 
genera or species or varieties ; but tracing back 
the chain of vegetable life, link by link, till he 
reaches a far period in the history of the past, 
he arrives at similitudes at first, and then at 
identity — Germantown Telegraph. 


ee 
INSTRUCTION IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


It has been the concern of this meeting, from 
the relation given of Truth’s spreading in for- 
eign countries, that Friends who are of ability, 
and have the prosperity of truth at heart, would, 
in the education of their children, take care, as 
suitable opportunities and occasion may offer, to 
let them be instructed in some modern tongues, 
as French, High and Low Dutch, Danish, &c., 
that so when they are grown up, they may reap 
the benefit thereof; and, as it shall please the 
Lord to dispose and incline them, may be of 
service to the Church.—London Written Epis- 
tle, 1737. 


—-—<80——-______ 


AUTUMN. 


Oh, beautiful is Autumn, and queenly is her brow, 

And radiant is the coronet that sparkles on it now: 

Ripe, heavy ears of goldens wheat, and flowers of 
crimson hue, 

And clusters of the purple grape, begemm’d with 
pearly dew. 


When early spring approaches, a brighter, livelier 
green 

Blooms on the tender leaflets, to hail the youthful 
queen ; 

But richer hues greet autumn, more glowing are the 
flowers, 

More varied beauty she bestows on this fair earth 
of ours. 


The massive elms of darkest green are tinged with 
brightest gold, 

As if a gleam of sunshine dwelt upon their branches 
old; 

They’ve caught the smile of Autumn as she floated 
on the breeze, 

And threw a smile of glory on the rough and ancient 
trees. 
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Oh, beautiful is Autumn, and bounteous is her 
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hand, 

And precious are the blessings which she scatters 
o’er the land: 

Let rich and poor with one accord their grateful 
songs employ, 

In praising Autumn’s bounteous Lord, who fills our 
hearts with joy. 

The Moravian. 


—__——— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Intetuicence.—English dates are to the 
10th inst. 

The Sardinian Chambers have passed a resolution 
authorizing the King to annex to Sardinia those 
provinces in Central and Southern Italy, the in- 
habitants of which shall, by a direct vote, desire 
such annexation. 

Mazzini has issued a manifesto, declaring against 
proclaiming a King of Italy, until the Italian King- 
dom shall be organized at Rome. He says :— 

‘* A free and united country will not be formed by 
ennexing this or that province to Piedmont, but by 
amalgamating Piedmont and all the provinces of 
Italy, and Italy with Rome, which is its centre and 
heart ; that the immediate annexation of the con- 
quered provinces that have acquired liberty, by 
placing them under the programme of Cavour, and 
taking them away from Garibaldi, stops the move- 
ment, takes away the strength c° the hands of him 
who wishes to employ them well, to place them in 
the hands of the man who wishes to condemn them 
to inaction, and for a time to suppress the domi- 
nating patriotic idea.’’ 

A deputation of the inhabitants of Naples had 
set out to meet Victor Emanuel to invite him to 
Naples, in order ‘‘to restore tranquillity and to 
diffuse the benefits of liberty, order and progress.’’ 
The Chasseurs of the Tiber had defeated the Poutif- 
ical gendarmes, and had hoisted the Italian flag on 
the left side of the Tiber. The only provinces now 
remaining under the government of the Pope are 
Civita Vecchia, Frosinone and Velletri, and the 
Pope is said to have given up the intention of de- 
fending the two latter against the Sardinians. 

The citadel of Messina had re-opened fire upon 
the city. 

Orders had been given to extinguish the Venetian 
coast-lights, the reason given being that agents of 
Garibaldi had entered the lagunes at night, in 
order to take soundings. 

Great excitement existed in Venice; the Imperial 
arms had been pulled down during the night, and 
the inhabitants took every opportunity to insult 
the troops and the German residents, when they 
could do so with impunity. Several persons had 
been arrested by the authorities, and sent to fort- 
resses in the interior of the empire. It was believed 
that the government had obtained proofs that 
a direct correspondence had long existed between 
Garibaldi and the Venetians and Hungarians. Numer- 
ous arrests had also been made in Hungary, on 
account of the dissemination of revolutionary 

roclamations. 

Garibaldi had gained a victory at Volturno, and 
the Neapolitan forces had been driven back to Capua. 
The battle was protracted and bloody ; the losses of 
the Neapolitans were estimated at 3,000 killed and 
5,000 taken prisoners, and those of Garibaldi’s forces 
at 1,200 to 2,000. No further military movements 
were reported. 

The commander-in-chief of the French troops at 
Beirut had declared to Fuad Pasha that he had re- 
ceived orders to place himself at his disposal, and to 

act according to the instructions agreed upon between 


the Porte and the foreign representatives at Con- 
stantinople. Fuad Pasha had summoned the chiefs 
of the Druses to Beirut to justify themselves, but 
most of them had refused to appear. Many addi- 
tional arrests had been made of chiefs concerned in 
the massacre of Christians. 


REVIEW. 


Sours America.—The revolutionay contest in New 


Granada continues. Mosquera, the commander of 
the insurgents, was reported to have offered pro- 
posals for peace, but the conditions were said to 
have been rejected by the general government. The 
port of Buenaventura had capitulated to the govern- 
ment forces. 


In Ecuador, Flores had entered Guayaquil, after 


routing Franco, who had retired to Peru. 


Great damage had been done at Buenos Ayres by 


a heavy gale, in which twenty vessels were wrecked, 


The British and American forces continued their 


occupation of Panama at the latest accounts; the 
city was tranquil, and a number of the rebels had 
been captured by the authorities of the place. The 
difficulty appears to have arisen from the forced en- 
listment of troops from among the negro population, 
It was expected that a proclamation would be issued 
declaring that measure abandoned. 


Mexico.—News from Tampico are to the 5th inst. 


All the available forces of the Liberals were concen- 
trating against Guadalajara. Gen. Doblado, with 
5,700 men, and twenty-four pieces of artillery, and 
Gen. Ortega, with 7,000 men and thirty cannon, 
were in full march against it. The speedy capitula- 
tion of the city was confidently expected. Vigorous 
efforts were being made to put the capital in a state 
of defence, but the treasury was exhausted, and all 
the means tried to replenish it had failed. 


Degollado had seized a conducta of $1,120,000, 
from the mines of Zacatecas and Guanajuata, and 
attempted to justify the act on the ground that the 
money belonged to capitalists of the Revolutionary 
party, and was needed by the Liberals. 


Cauirornia.—California dates to the 10th inst. and 
Oregon dates to the 7th have been received. 

The telegraphic communication between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco was inaugurated on the 8th 
inst. The line is to be continued further east, on 
the Butterfield route, as far as the company’s funds 
will permit. The Placerville and SsJt Lake line is 
also progressing eastward from Cason Valley, an- 
other stretch of thirty miles beyond Miller’s station 
being ready for use. It is intended to connect both 
lines with the great continental ones authorized by 
Congress. The will of D. R. Broderick, after a long 
contest to prove it a forgery, has finally been ad- 
mitted to probate. 

Orecon.—J. Nesmith, Douglas Democrat, was 
elected, on the 2d inst., United States Senator for 
the long term, and E. D. Baker, Republican, for the 
short term of five years. 


Domestic.—The official returns of the late election 
in this State, show a total vote for Governor of 
492,459, of which 262,259 were for Curtin, the Re- 
publican, and 230,200 for Foster, the Democratic can- 
didate, being a majority of 32,059 in favor of Curtin. 
The Republican majority in the Congressional dis- 
tricts is 47,792. 

A snow storm occurred in Morris county, New 
Jersey, on the night of the 20th inst., extending for 
many miles, and covering the ground to the depth 
of two inches. 

The Prince of Wales left Boston on the 20th inst., 
and arrived at Portland in the afternoon. He went 
at once on board the British ship Hero, which was 
waiting to receive him, when the fleet immediately 
set sail for England. 


